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It is this marvelous expressiveness of the two fig- 
ures which will insure to this work of Geoff roy a life 
and a love as long as the canvas lasts. 

We need not speak much of the color — it is mostly 
white and very sober as a color-scheme. 

And as for the last element of art power, its man- 
ner of painting, or technique, it is so simple, so 
straightforward, so un-egotistic in its personal 
quality, so devoid of all puerile tricks of painting, 
so unostentatious and yet so clever in its effective 
refinement, that it is worthy of Velasquez. 

The eye cannot wander away from the faces of 
the father and the child, such is the concentration 
of effects. Thus, we are held captive by the force 
of the composition and the utter absence of any 
peculiarity or "stunting" in the painting. And the 



more we look, the more we are emotioned and cap- 
tivated by the poetic pathos of the story. It is this 
completeness of the telling of the story in this amaz- 
ing work that makes it truly great and immortal. 
The man who effaced himself so completely in 
order to make this, his spiritual message in paint, 
more and more effective, produced here a work of 
the highest social import. It dignifies French Art 
and the French nation and is proof that in France 
the truly modern artists of the higher class have 
in their ranks great men, who refuse to abdicate 
their position — that art is a religion, a sacred re- 
gion, which should never be soiled by anything 
savoring of the meretricious, the vulgar and the 
immoral. 



A CLEVER WORK OF ART 
"THE CONCERT" BY GIORGIONE 

See page 271 



\A/E present our readers on page 271 a repro- 
v v duction of "The Concert" by Giorgione. 

This celebrated picture has served more than any 
other we can recall to condone the making of im- 
moral pictures, and other works of art, by sensation- 
mongering artists. Notably, in the mind of Manet, 
did it serve to justify him in painting his licentious 
picture "Lunch on the Grass" of which we give a 
reproduction on page 272. 

It may shock many to hear that "The Concert" is 
not an entirely great work of art, and that it really 
belongs in the class of the merely clever works or 
to the class of the only almost great. This is be- 
cause to be entirely great a work of art must not 
be defective in any of the six elements of art-power 
mentioned in our creed as above. 

The work falls short of greatness in conception, 
in expression, and in drawing. 

It scores heavily in composition, which is ex- 
tremely beautiful, and in color — the beauty of which 
must be seen in the original in the Louvre to be 
appreciated. We will not discuss its surface tech- 
nique, which may please some and not others, and 
is too unimportant to be quarreled about. 

As a conception it is trivial. It is called "The 
Concert"; but, since the musicians have all ceased 
playing, it would better be called "The Intermezzo." 

As for expression, it aims at nothing in particular, 
and the faces tell us nothing. There is no drama ! 

But its chief defect is the bad drawing of the 
form of the seated woman. Her right foot is very 
badly drawn, and the whole body is poorly con- 
structed. There are other trivial defects in draw- 
ing. Besides this the woman is too fat and there- 
fore out of harmony with the rest of the poetry 
with which the picture is filled. Since correct draw- 
ing and purity, and elegance of form are the very 
foundations of all greatness in any work of art, any 
slouchiness in this direction is unpardonable. And 
that Giorgione knew how to draw remarkably well 
is proven in his "Sleeping Venus" in the Dresden 
Gallery. Therefore we are compelled to put this 
work in the class of "clever" works by great artists. 

But, what will immortalize it, is its entrancing 
beauty of line and pattern composition and color- 



scheme, which lifts it into the realm of poetry, and 
makes it so fine that one is beguiled to say : "Well ! 
you are so nearly great that, because you are so 
lovely, we will just push you into the class of the 
entirely great." 

Why any artist should ever justify by this pic- 
ture, any immorality in his own work, as for ex- 
ample Manet did in his vulgarly realistic "Lunch on 
the Grass" with its insidious suggestion of licen- 
tiousness, because in this picture we also have two 
nude women, passes understanding. 

In this picture the action takes place in the open 
air, near a dwelling house, by the side of a public 
highway and a public well. So open is it that a shep- 
herd and his flock pass by, as everybody would do 
who walked abroad. This openness indicates that 
everything in the picture is in the pastoral land of 
poetry, in the heroic ages when, as once in Greece, 
every one went either nude or half nude. 

Here the mind is not forced to ask questions in 
morals. In Manet's picture, however, the mind can- 
not escape asking such questions, nor fail to see in- 
stanter that the relation between the couple repre- 
sented in his picture is a questionable one and 
socially evil — whatever Bohemian artists of the 
"Cafe du Chat Noir" may say about "naturalism" 
so strenuously preached by Zola. 

The fact that the two men, in this picture, wear 
Renaissance costumes does not disturb the poetic 
atmosphere of this picture, nor arouse one glimmer 
of suspicion as to its moral intent as, on the other 
hand, Manet's work does. Hence, the work is ab- 
solutely moral in intention and in spirit. 

Finally, since it is superlatively beautiful and lifts 
us into the realm of poetic delight, it is doubly a 
moral work, because it is in harmony with the 
supreme law, laid down for all artists — "Go and 
create the Beautiful!" and nothing can exceed the 
intellectual and moral blindness of poor Manet, and 
of Duret his eulogizer, when they justify his, only 
moderately beautiful, but licentiously suggestive 
work, through the precedent of this picture of 
Giorgione because, in an entirely different spirit, 
Giorgione used two women who, though nude, are 
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not naked, the one indeed having a face of exquisite 
and ideal beauty, while Manet's woman — evidently 
a portrait — is, to say the least, coarse. 

All the casuistry in the world will not prevent the 
sane public from seeing that the spirit in which 
Giorgione worked was entirely more lofty than that 
which actuated Manet. As Goethe said : "The spirit 
in which we act is the main matter, for spirit alone 
can transform action." 

Giorgione's picture is simply a piece of poetry — 



poetry of line, poetry of color, poetry of spirit. It 
tells us nothing definite, it is true, like the "Sistine 
Madonna" of Raphael, and therefore, is not in that 
highest class of poetic works. But, like Poe's 
"Raven" which, unlike Keats' "Ode to a Grecian 
Urn" also tells us nothing definite, but is of immor- 
tal poetic charm, because of its lifting beauty; so 
this picture of Giorgione has a deathless poetic 
attraction which will forever make it, if not 
worshiped, at least cherished by all mankind. 



A DEGENERATE WORK OF ART 
"LUNCH ON THE GRASS" BY MANET 

See page 272 



A/TANET'S "Lunch, on the Grass" of which we 
* * give a reproduction on page 272 must be put 
into the class of degenerate works of art, and for 
the following reasons : 

Civilization means — a getting away from the 
animal. 

To do this we must travel towards the Ideal, the 
spiritual. 

To get away from the animal man must reverence 
something — either God or the Beautiful. 

The worship by man of the one or the other, if 
done in all simplicity and sincerity, will bring him 
not only spiritual but material salvation. 

Therefore, a sincere, beauty-loving priest and a 
sincere, beauty-loving artist are both lieutenants of 
the Almighty. The one in the world of Religion 
and the other in the world of Art. 

Both the priest and the artist, when true to their 
mission, will regard their particular world as sacred. 

The first command in the world of Religion is: 
"Thou shalt have no other Gods before me!" and 
the first command in the world of Art is: "Thou 
shalt not defile thy temple!" Manet and his clique 
of artists forgot this first commandment, nailed on 
the temple of Art. Hence, their tears. 

This picture of Manet is neither beautiful nor 
ugly. And, singular to say, it is flatly "academic" 
and conventional in its composition — and he so hated 
and fought the "Academy" ! 

There are some clever and some clumsy painting 
and drawing in it. 

But what puts it in the class of degenerate art 
is its — vulgarity. It is that which takes it out of 
the class of refined art. The picture is not indecent, 
but it is more insidiously immoral than if it were, 
because it is not nude, but naked, and coarsely so. 

The picture explains itself. Two couples, evidently 
free lovers, have rowed in a boat to a sylvan spot in a 
forest. While the two women bathe in the stream 
and disport themselves nakedly before these men 
they look on and afterwards have their lunch. And, 
while one of the men pretends to talk, two others 
of the party are represented as if posing for their 
portraits, the woman being particularly self-con- 
scious in her look. Moreover, she is plain to 
coarseness. 

If a good citizen should happen to run onto such 
a scene suddenly by mistake, he would be shocked 
stiff. Why should he not be doubly shocked when 
such a scene, violating all the conventions of society 
and implying a whole story of illicit social relation, 



is publicly exhibited in the shape of a painting in 
a great art exhibition to which the public of the 
world is invited in full confidence of finding here 
nothing suggestive of immorality and to which he " 
takes his unsuspecting wife and adolescent daugh- 
ters and sons? 

Would it no be shocking if he and his family 
were not shocked? Would not the failure to rebuke 
this work be a tacit condoning by the plain citizen 
of all illicit social relation and a proclamation to all 
men: — Go, run riot, wallow in sensuality in the 
open forest to your heart's content, "After us the 
deluge!" as the Pompadour said? 

Is not the picture a distinct invitation to retro- 
grade back towards animality from which mankind 
has worked its way through so much pain and tears? 

That is exactly the view the plain French people 
took of it, and the Jury of the Salon of 1863 
promptly refused it. But in that year the "Modern- 
istic" party, of which Manet was — in painting — 
the standard-bearer, raised such a row against the 
many rejections of works by the Jury that Napoleon 
III felt constrained to accede to their demand for a 
place of exhibition right next to the official Salon, 
and this was called "Salon of the Refused." Of this 
we find in the biography of Manet by Duret, a 
collector, the following: 

" The Lunch on the Grass,' by its size, occupied 
a large place in this 'Salon of the Refused,' so that 
it was seen nearly as well as it would have been in 
the official salon. Also it attracted attention, but 
in a violent fashion, in arousing a veritable clamor 
of reprobation. Because it differed really, in tech- 
nical processes (?), in choice of subject and in 
aesthetics from all the traditions held then for good 
and worthy of praise. ... If the 'Lunch on 
the Grass' shocked by its system of coloration and 
its technical processes (?) it aroused a still greater 
indignation, if it was possible, by the choice of 
subject and the manner in which the personages 
were handled. At that epoch, in fact, there was 
not only a manner of painting that the public, after 
the artists, had accepted and regarded alone as 
good, there existed also an entire system of aesthetics 
in the studios and of which the public was a parti- 
san. They honored what was called the Ideal. 
They conceived great art as belonging to a sphere 
regarded as elevated, embracing historical and re- 
ligious painting, the representation of classic an- 
tiquity and mythology. It was only this form of 
art which seemed pure and of a noble character in 



